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Of course during the Middle Ages even the average person was
more familiar with the stars than we are to-day. He had to be,
because he lacked all sorts of information which nowadays
comes to us in the printed form of almanacs and calendars. The
more intelligent skippers therefore could find their way by study-
ing the stars and by setting their course according to the Pole
Star and the constellations. But in northern climes, where the
sky was usually overcast, the stars were no great help. And navi-
gation would have continued to be a painful and costly business
of sailing by God and by guess (mostly the latter) if it had not
been for the compass, which was in use in Europe about the
middle of the thirteenth century. But the origin and the history
of the compass are still shrouded in deep mystery, and what I
tell you here is a matter of speculation rather than formal
knowledge.
Genghis Khan, a little slant-eyed Mongolian who during the
first half of the thirteenth century ruled an empire slightly larger
than any other that ever existed (it reached from the Yellow Sea
to the Baltic and maintained itself in Russia until 1480), seems
to have carried some sort of compass with him when he crossed
the vast central Asiatic deserts. But it is impossible to say when
the sailors of the Mediterranean had their first glimpse of this
"blasphemous invention of the Devil," as the Church people
called it, which soon afterwards was to carry their vessels to the
ends of the earth.
Inventions of that sort, which are of world-wide importance,
all seem to start in the same vague way. Some one returning from
Jafla or Famagusta probably brought a compass with him which
he had bought from a merchant in Persia, who had told him
that he had got it from some one who had just returned from
India or China. The rumour spread through the ale-houses of the
ports. Others wanted to see the funny little needle that had
been bewitched by Satan and that would tell you where the
north was, no matter where you happened to be. Of course,
they did not believe such a thing could be true. Nevertheless,
they asked their friend to bring them one too the next time he
came back from the East. They even gave him the money, and